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mentioned in a footnote on p. 384, but two of the best-known names there 
appear in incorrect form. The 1465 edition of Lactantius was printed at 
Subiaco, not at Rome (p. 300, 1. 8). It is more than probable that the first 
edition of a classic, in the narrow sense, came from the same press at Subiaco 
and was Cicero's De oratore, not the De qfficiis (p. 300, 1. 6). In footnote 1, 
p. 287, it is erroneously stated that the 1465 edition of the De qfficiis appeared 
at Rome. In fact it came from the press of Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz, and 
later in the year than the De oratore at Subiaco. 

The book has many commendable features. We believe that the general 
plan is excellent. In this age of simplified spelling it is pleasant to meet with 
what seems to be a strong protest consciously embodied in the forms of words 
used. These are not confined to such technical words as "prae-Alexandrian," 
"Mediaeval," and the like. The form Wiclif we hope is due to German 
influence, not to simplified spelling! It is a pleasure to see that American 
scholars are given some space, although we had hoped to see more. 

It is hard to judge such a work fairly. In its present form it is unworthy 
of the great publishing house from which it comes. Such obvious marks of 
carelessness in the printing unduly prejudice one against the author. The 
publishers owe it to the scholarly world, as well as to the author, to make all 
possible corrections in the plates and to run off another edition immediately. 

G. C. Scoggin 

The University of Missouri 



The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gilbert Murray. 2d Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 191 1. 
Pp. 368. 75. 6d. net. 

If the reader of these reviews is sufficiently interested, he may turn for 
the notice of the first edition of this book to Vol. IV, p. 280. By comparing 
hastily he will observe that the new edition is considerably enlarged: it has 
grown from 294 pages to 368, and the price has risen correspondingly from 6s. 
to 7s. 6d. 

Not only has the book been materially enlarged; it has also been essentially 
revised. It has been made over throughout. It was a handsome book before; 
it has been made still handsomer. It has the same outward appearance and 
the same inner form; the pages and lines are the same size; but for the new 
edition a lighter-faced type has been selected that adds much to the beauty 
of the pages. 

The revision has been called forth by the author's untiring studies and the 
attacks upon his position by more conservative scholarship. His purpose in 
revising has been to strengthen his former position, from which he has not 
shifted even a point, without being drawn into any controversy with any of his 
critics. He has availed himself of the new evidence and the new material 
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that has appeared in rich quantity since 1907. The central point of his position 
is still the fortress of the Iliad as the "traditional book" of the Greeks, with 
all that that signifies for its rise and growth. And granting that "the Iliad 
is a traditional book, in which old material has been reshaped by later bards 
— whether we suppose a gradual development of a Trojan story or an Achilles 
story, or a fictional reshaping of old poetry which had originally nothing to do 
with Achilles nor yet with Troy, or all these together — the difference between 
the Wolfians and unitarians is really one of degree." 

Mr. Murray's second central point is his doctrine of expurgation. As the 
traditional book of the Ionian people it grew as they grew and in the great age 
of their development the cruelties and indecencies of the older period or periods 
were expurgated — that is, in the time of Xenophanes, Thales, Heraclitus, and 
above all in the Ionic Attica of Pisistratus and Aeschylus and Plato. The 
simpler poems of the earlier day were glorified by poets of the greater day. 
Not only were unseemly parts removed, but splendors were added. And it 
looks, he says, "as if we must face the probability that a far larger amount of 
real creative work than we ever suspected was done upon both Iliad and 
Odyssey by poets not far removed either in date or in spirit from Pindar and 
the great Athenians." "The Iliad" he declares, "is not merely Ionic, it is 
Pan-Ionian" — yes, Pan- Athenian. "The influence of the Panathenaic 
recitation upon our poems was immense. Yet this specific Athenian coloring, 
though visible all over the poems, is not a thing that goes deep. The body of 
the Iliad is clearly Ionian; the ultimate sources lie in something pre-Ionian, 
something older and more northern." But for all that, we are forced to 
"recognize that the text which we possess is not a thing of pre-Pisistratid, 
almost pre-Ionian, antiquity, but actually, as a text, less ancient than the 
Agamemnon or even the Bacchae," (cf. pp. 213 and 296). 

In the revision the earlier chapters of the book have been only slightly 
changed. The insertion of a word or phrase or the addition of a reference or 
citation here and there has made a statement clearer or defended it against the 
possible criticism of the captious. So, for example, at the bottom of p. 30, 
where the " God of the Battle-Axe .... a being who often wears no shape 
at all but exists simply in his emblems," becomes (p. 51) the "Divine Battle- 
Axe .... a being who has not yet reached human shape or separate existence 
as a 'God,' but exists simply in the ancient bronze axes"; or the addition of 
a saving clause, as, for example (p. 30-60) : "Its language was, as far as we can 
judge, not Greek." And again (p. 40-61): instead of the positive "We know 
a fair amount about these immigrations," and the paragraph following, we 
have a complete restatement of the theory as to the language of the old 
Achaeans, no longer open to the attacks that have been brought to bear upon 
the dogmas of the first edition. 

Chap, iii, which has been to many the most luminous of all, is amplified 
by not a few paragraphs that add still more of light and strength; but we 
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wonder that the Roman Lares are still " the ghosts of dead friends and ancestors, 
duly laid in the earth" (p. 92). 

The author's unique position in holding to the greater antiquity of the 
Odyssey as compared with the Iliad is more fully explained at the beginning 
of the fifth chapter. The Iliad he believes to be "more Homeric" than the 
Odyssey, that is, to have more of the definite Homeric spirit and to have 
undergone a more thorough process of revision and expurgation. This chapter 
(v) has received more expansion than any of the first four (it is nearly six pages 
fuller than in the first edition), but we must confess that we are still uncon- 
vinced of the more extensive state of expurgation experienced by the Iliad 
at the hands of successive theologians and moralists than by the Odyssey. 

Chap, vi also has received considerable amplification. The most of this is 
devoted to a clearer proof of the contamination in the Iliad of the two civiliza- 
tions familiar to the poet or poets — the Achaean and the Hellenic — which we 
all accepted before. The author's contention in the first edition that the 
corselet was not a part of the armor of the real Homeric heroes met with 
considerable opposition; in the second edition he draws up a new formation, 
strengthens his position, and seems to win the battle. 

Entirely new is chap, xi, "The Text of Homer — from the Known to the 
Unknown." "The main exposition of the [old] book proceeded in historical 
order, starting from times of extreme darkness and working slowly toward 
the beginnings of clear and well-lit history. Of necessity, therefore, the argu- 
ment rested chiefly on analogies and general considerations, not on documents; 
it had to be very cautious, aiming at probability, not certainty, constantly 
suggesting, not professing to demonstrate." The new chapter reverses this 
process and traces briefly "such recorded facts as we possess about the history 
of the poems backward from the known to the unknown." 

From the older Homer-papyri (now numbered by the scores) and from the 
quotations in pre-Alexandrian authors, we see that our Homer text was still 
in a very "fluid" condition when Zenodotus and Aristarchus began their 
critical work. There must have been current in the fourth century texts of 
Homer very different from ours. The Vulgate, as we have it, is due to the 
Alexandrian critics. Most of the manuscripts from which they worked came 
from Athens; these bear undisguised the Athenian imprint. The Pisistratic 
tradition, therefore, stands its ground: Pisistratus gathered and arranged in 
their present order the works of Homer, which were previously scattered and 
in confusion. The Athenian stamp upon the poems is unmistakable, placed 
there officially by Pisistratus for Panathenaic purposes. Beyond him we 
have no semblance of a record. To trace the Homeric poems back beyond 
him "to the handiwork of some one transcendent poet — or two or more" — 
that is the problem of the Homer critic. Mr. Murray has made a great and 
lasting contribution toward the solution of the problem, but, like the wise 
scholar and critic that he is, he does not pretend that he has reached the final 
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solution nor does he hope that all will agree with all his conclusions. He 
certainly does afford help to all the open-minded and stimulus to the earnest 
worker, as well as delight to the casual reader. 

The appendices A-G are reprinted almost line for line; but G has one 
important correction: the story of Demeter and Celeus is not based on a 
primitive ritual of child-sacrifice, as was set forth in the first edition, but of a 
child-ordeal, the purification by fire. 

Two new appendices are added, H ("The Epic Cycle") and I ("Evidence 

for Transliteration from 'the old Alphabet'"). The former is avowedly but 

little more than an abbreviated restatement of Wilamowitz's criticism on the 

views of the Cycle current in 1884, and the latter from Cauer's Grundfragen 

der Hotnerkritik (1010). 

Walter Miller 
University of Missouri 



Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae. Pars I: Epistulae i-lxx. 

Recensuit Isldorus Hilberg. [Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. Vol. 

LIV.] Vienna: F. Tempsky; Leipzig: G. Freytag, 1910. 

Pp. 709. M. 22.50. 
To those who have dealt with the letters of Jerome, which offer so much 
of interest as well to the investigator of the life and manners of the fourth and 
early fifth centuries as to the student of vulgar Latin, of church history, or 
of biblical criticism, the publication of an authoritative text of this work will 
be most welcome. The present volume is the first of three in which the com- 
plete text will be included, Part II, containing Letters lxxi-cxx, being promised 
for 1911, to be later followed by Part III, with the remaining letters, indices, 
and "prolegomena." The custom of deferring the prolegomena to the posi- 
tion of epilegomena in this instance, as all too frequently, makes more difficult 
an estimate of the initial volume and temporarily diminishes its critical value 
for the user. 

The text of the first seventy letters has been established by the aid of over 
seventy MSS, those employed in each instance being noted at the beginning 
of the critical apparatus to each individual letter. These MSS range in date 
from extracts made in the sixth century to codices of the thirteenth (and, in 
one case, of the fifteenth) century. Only five, however, are later than the 
twelfth century. Of considerable interest is the fact that no single MS of 
this number contains all the letters, though D (Vat. lat. 355+356, S. ix-x) 
lacks but seven of the seventy and B (Berol. lat. 18, S. xii) but four. For the 
text of Ep. xxxiii an entirely distinct set of MSS is used, and by their aid and 
that of extracts gleaned from Rufinus, Apol. 2.20 the catalogue of works 
of Varro and Origen has been greatly increased over that in former editions. 



